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not of his very best, and those who desire to arrive i SOME CHOICE AUTOGRAPHS. 

at a just appreciation of his works, must study his 

Italian landscapes. The- reds and yellows which 

American autumnal nature uses so promiscuously 

for her adornment, are stumbling blocks which are , . . . , , , •-, ,, 

. . , . , , I who keep an autograph book, and are eternally 

most dangerous to those artists whose first object ,. ,, . . , . . • 

, , ' ; chasing up all conspicuous people, and besieging 

is color. It must be admitted, however, that even ■ , T '. . , , T , I ,. .. 

: them for their autograph. If they object to writ- 



I have some valuable ideas on the subject of 
autography, which you are, no doubt, anxious 
to hear promulgated. I am one of those fellows 



some of his Italian pictures are open to this stricture. 
In his. picture of "Attrani, near Amalfi," for 



ing a name for me, I ask them to dog's-ear a 
leaf for me, or tear a corner out — do something 



instance, even the mountains of the distance, in I . 

• r„ 

People who have never made autographs a 
study have no idea what an exact, and withal, what 
a sublime science it is; have no idea how com- 
plete an idea of a man's qualities — be he male or 
female — can be gathered from a few hundred 
perusals of his autograph ; his " fist," as the 
printers say. 

Show me the "hand" of- a statesman or a 

gambler, and I will tell you what tricks he will 

u i j „ tt ■ .1 rr - , , , . ! play at once. Exhibit to me the autograph of a 

England." Here the effect of the foreground is ,. . , , • , . . f , 

, , , _ , . . 6 reliable business man, appended to a note for a 



... . r , . . , ,, , , . . . i in my book, it matters not what, 

the treatment of which he generally unfolds all his | 

mastery, show a truly mother-of-pearl like varie- I 
gation of colors. But that which in some of his i 
pictures is most of all inimical to a quiet, harmo- ! 
nious effect, is to be sought for in the restless, scin- 
tillating handling of the brush, which has already 
been alluded to, and which resolves all masses 
into a countless multitude of sparkling points. 
Again, this modi: of treatment is most apparent in 
an American landscape, " The Crown of New 



! Here you sec the mark of the man who scorn* 
I to be cribbed, cabined or confined by any of the 
effete rules of the schools. Horace Greeley is a 
self-made man, and his letters are evidently self- 
made also; and it is evident that they had no 
mirror to look in when they got themselves 
together. We can readily see by the peculiar 
caligraphy of the teley that its writer will never 
be caught with the bait of British gold ; while the 
bold formation of the Ho, followed by a vigorous 
race, indicate a soul that delights in turnips of its 
own production, at no matter what expense per 
turnip, so that they be produced according to the 
most approved principles of agriculture. 

Speaking of this great humorist, naturally leads 
me to 



completely lost by reason of this technique; instead 
of the mighty forest which fills the middle-distance, 
the beholder sees nothing at first sight but a surg- 
ing sea of color, and even the virtuosity of treat- 
ment in the mountains of the background cannot 
bring about a complete conciliation to this picture. 
Lastly, we will point to the frequently occurring 
conventional treatment of trees in the foregrounds, I 



hundred dollars, and I will tell yon all about his 
character, as soon as I have an opportunity to 
consult his cook. Place before me the chirog- 
raphy of a scholar, and I will inform you in less 
than no time what is his school of philosophy — or 
at least his school of penmanship. Display to me 
the handwriting of a poet, and I will tell you his 



i 



..... .,, , I temperament and habits — whether he occupies the 

and with this we will drop our unsavory task of is. v . . L ■ • r ■_• ..... 

,,.-,. - , ,\ . . } . hoi™ between the visits of his muse in shingling 

fault-finding. On the whole, it may be said that ! , A • i • .l u i r <■ •■ 

., „ " , . , , . ! sheds or in keeping the books of a small mil- 

Mr. Brown must not be judged by any one of his ' ,. i. i 

J *> J J . Jmerv shop, 

picture-;, as his works van- considerably. : _ ' -n . . .. . .• e • 

' ' : To illustrate the genera; line of remark, what- 1 

Hut one of the best qualities of the anist we ••,„., . , r , ., i 

, ' , . . . i ever ,l roa >' be . l<=t us make free use of the auto- i 

have not yet even touched upon, and this qualitv , r , , . . . . , 

. .,,.,. * . ' - ; graphs from my book, commencing with that of 

shows itself in his never-ceasing endeavors to , 

improve. It is this quality which explains the j 

why and wherefore of the fact that one is gener- 



4e/ xg/balte, 

whose sign-manual I have produced with great 
trouble, owing to the reluctance of that gentleman 
to appear upon the printed page. The reader will 
be surprised at the elegance of this hand, know- 
ing how recently its writer has been reclaimed 
from the pagan darkness of China and the blood- 
reeking gulches of California. It is evident that 
nothing but the most untiring assiduity in inscrib- 
ing that name, aided by the extreme brevity of the 
name itself— a peculiarity of Chinese names — could 
have brought Bret to the pitch of perfection which 
he has confessedly attained. 



cTrtc* 



c%/. <J&neVicmi/ 



ally tempted to pronounce Mr. Brown's latest 
work his best. And, indeed, the three paintings 
which he has but just finished, combine all his 
artistic virtues, while his failings are hardly per- 
ceptible in them. The concert of colors is con- 
siderably subdued; the masses are not broken, but 
the inimitable aerial perspective remains. These 
three paintings are entitled : " The last gleam in 
the Campagna; " "View of Vesuvius from Castella- 
mare;" and *' View of Vesuvius from the sea, by 
moonlight." 



Xtc. fflaj/u'nafon. 



MY GALLERY. 

JAMES MAURICE THOMrSON. 

Though I am poor, and cannot buy 

The rare time-mellowed things of Art, 
God keeps an open gallery 

Of glories for the poor in heart, 
Whose walls are hung with grander show 

Of color than old Titian knew. — 
With outlines Michael Angelo 

Wronged in the best cartoon he drew ! 

All this is mine to have and hold. 

Nor fire may burn nor years may soil. 
With ruthless trace of gathering mold, 

These wonders of the Master's toil ■ 
Nor can some restless child of Fate, 

Some darkly gifted Corsican, 
By red successes decorate 

His Louvre from my Vatican : 

Ckawpordsvillp, Ind., Afrit 6, 1871. 



It is evident at once that the man whose fingers 
traced that autograph, never told a lie. A labored 
habit is also bespoken in the method of abbre- 
viating the first name; for it is evident that the 
man who could rar.ee George into Co. writes with 
less e-'s than one who spells it " G«>." or "George." 
There is also something about the tail of the small 
g, which hints of high temper; but the straight, 
heavy stroke of the / shows that the temper is 
under the control of a strong will. There is, 
again, a certain recklessness about the finish of 
the « which reminds one of that cherry tree and 
its unhappy fate. How different in all respects, is 
[ the chirography of 



J&An fflenftootm, 



comes next, sandwiched in, no matter how bitterly 
against her will, between two great ugly men. 
The hesitation and delicacy with which this sweet 
girl traces her name, in the softest of violet ink, is 
as much a part of her nature as the sunny curls 
which play about her dimpled cheeks, as she 
shrinkingly pleads for her sex upon the public 
platform. The most hardened roue cannot gaze 
upon this autograph with dry eyes. 
We come next to the chirography of 



JOp/tn C/mM, 



{which we next present! Here we have grace, 
i modesty and what-d'-ye-call-it combined. Com- 
! pare the W with that in the name of the father of 
I his country ! The two are not to be named the 
: same day, so superior is the latter in elasticity, flex ■ 
I ibility and all the modern improvements. Then, 
again, Mr. Wcntworlh never abbreviates. His 
. name, to be characteristic of the man. must be 
\ full length. 

There is about Long John's handwriting a 
[bucolic simplicity which bespeaks the propagator 
I of pumpkins and the breeder of bramali poolras. 
! In this respect it is worthy of comparison with '.he I 
1 autograph of j 

which I take pleasure in transferring to this page. 



a person well known to all my readers. It will 
be seen that Mr. Smith traces his name with a 
boldness and freedom which is characteristic of 
his nature, at the same time crossing his / and dot- 
ting his i with scrupulous care. The same cannot 
be said of 

who, though his eyes are crossed by nature, ne- 
glects to dot his t's, and the engraver has to do it 
for him. General Butler writes with the rapidity 
of a man of affairs, and marshals his battalion of 
script characters as if they were raw recruits in 
the army of Bermuda Hundred. The But end 
of his surname is better done than the ler end; 
suggesting that perhaps he may have been sud- 
denly moved to move the previous question on a 
Ku Klux bill, or join issue with an ancient per- 
sonal enemy, on some question or other, while in 
the midst of his writing. Such are the vicissitudes 
of public life. While on this subject, let roe present 
you with a pair of autographs : 



v/i<i4. tTettnnrt, J 
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hidi will be hailed with acclamations of intense 
flight by their respective partisans. It is easy to 
e, from these autographs, that the characters of 
two men are as diverse as the poles. In both 
«seen the wear and tear of service; the for- 

i erfrom signing appointments and commissions, 

i « latter from much franking of speeches. But 
is plain to see, through all, that the hand that 
•ced the upper signature could no -more write 

; ic nether name, than the writer of the nether 
raid delineate the upper handwriting. 
Let us turn from scenes of strife to more congc- 

: ial objects. Let us scan, for a moment, the chi- 
jgraphic symbol of 

lie ineffable humor of this genius crops out at 
(try tum of the pen. Indeed it is doubtful 
hclher the pen had any share in tracing that sig- 
iture; whether the writer did not, on the impulse 
f a queer freak, seize a toothpick or a carving- 
wk for the purpose. The simp'.e perusal of the 
utograph — the quaint solemnity of the M; the 
trio-comic structure of the ark; the ambiguous 
sped of the T, and the curiously composite archi- 
itture of the wain — convulse the reader with 
mghter; while the irresistible quirk in the tail of 
ic » leaves him in a spasm of cachinnation, from 
ihich he is glad to be aroused to contemplate the 
id signature of 

lie lately deposed tyrant of the Tuileries. This 
pi) has been forwarded to me by cable, at 
ixpense. I have barely time to refer to it 

elly. It speaks for itself; though traced under 

cloud, it still has the dignity of royalty about it, 
aid is done with a grace which shows that, with 

lis monarch, the pen is mightier than the sword. 
The history of Gravelotte and Sedan go to confirm 
Ms, so far as the weakness of the sword is con- 
cerned. 

As a curiosity, I will give you the autograph of 

Weua/tanaca , 

which I have had long smouldering in my portfolio. 
This is the unfortunate boy who 

' Stood on the burning deck 

Whence all but him had fled." 
What is peculiar about this is the absolute perpen- 
dicularity of the letters— a fact that is not to be 
wondered at when we reflect that the noble boy 
never sloped. 

Next comes that stalwart warrior of the plains, 
General Spotted Tail. Observe the simple lines 
»f his sign-manual : 






mark. 



Short, sharp and decisive, like his campaigns. I 
tave often heard this noble warrior remark that he 
•Wild rather shoot nine buffalo, or scalp six pale- 
"Ms, than write his name once. And his death 
furnished a melancholy and instructive fact, show- 
that everything breaks in its weakest spot. 
from •writing his name. Spotted Tail 
xed that elegant specimen fist of his to an 
'OU, held by a strong warrior of his own tribe. 
Being unable to liquidate the claim, the creditor 
tovr on him at sight; that is, he drew a rifle and 
tow a bead on the noble chivf. That was Red 
Hatchet's idea of "drawing at sight." It proved 



fatal to Spotted Tail, and he never penned that : 
wonderful autograph more. ! 

Let his example remain a warning to his civil- i 
ized fellow Americans, while I append to this j 
hasty sketch an autograph which many will recog- ! 
nize with sadness — particularly my grocer, butcher i 
and landlord — as that of 

Yours truly, j 



m f* 



OUR PAINTERS IN EUROPE. 

HAVE WE AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF J 
PA INTING I— ITS PR OSPECTS.— 
THE MASTER. 



I 
JAMES JACKSON JARVES. j 

France refuses to acknowledge that England 
has yet attained the distinction of founding a ; 
national school of painting. Her eminent critics 
seldom find anything they consider as worthy of 
serious notice in the art of her rival. Even in the 
cosmopolitan Louvre galleries, which seek to 
gather together the fine art of the world, no place, 
as yet, has been found for English painters. So 
much the worse for France, we believe, because if j 
England be behind her in the science of art, its I 
technical accomplishments, she is infinitely her I 
superior in its morality and sympathy with nature. I 
Turner and Hogarth alone are names not to be • 
approached in their respective spheres by any ' 
painters of France. But this conceit of Gallic I 
superiority h.-.s nothing directly to do with Amer- 1 
ica, except so far as to convince our artists that j 
they can have no hope of European recognition as ! 
a school, until they have achieved a positive repu- i 
tation on a broad basis of national motives, local • 
feelings, and noteworthy facts, wrought into artis- ! 
tic perfection through a thorough knowledge of' 
those technical means and resources of art which 
form the superiority of French painting, just as in j 
the literature of France style is its most attractive ! 
and prominent feature. In both, perhaps, excep- j 
tion might be taken on this point. Too much : 
attention is given, as a whole, to style, in compar- 
ison with thought. But in America the reverse is 
nearer the truth. 

We may as well confess in the outset that we 
have no actual school of painting, at least none 
that England, any more than France, would abso- 
lutely recognize as one. Our sculpture, in mass, 
is ahead of our painting. One reason of this is 
that in Europe there does not exist, at the present 
moment, a single national school of sculpture 
worthy of comparison with its past efforts. Sculp- 
ture everywhere is in a low condition of paltry 
realism or weak sentimentalism, falling almost 
into the phase of mechanical manufacture of ideal 
statues and genre common-places. America spends ! 
so lavishly for sculptural dainties and sturdy, 1 
homely portraiture, that she is fast founding a : 
school of sculpture which obtains recognition in \ 
Europe, because the standard is universally low, j 
rather than on account of any social superiority ' 
of its own. As there arc earnest workers among [ 
our sculptors, we may expect something better to ! 
grow out of its present condition whenever our ' 
museums and schools of art afford them sufficient ! 
means of instruction and stimulus to exertion. | 

Painting is less homogeneous in results. There 
is no more superficiality and pretension in it than ' 



in its sister art, as now practiced. But it is infi- 
nitely more varied in motives, expression, scope, 
and fulfillment. America has not yet produced a 
painter capable of creating a school, or leaving a 
decided impression on the common mind, as 
Franklin has in practical science, or even Long- 
fellow, in poetry. Until such an one comes to 
the surface, our aesthetic efforts will be isolated 
and varying, making, perhaps, some technical 
progress from generation to generation, and slowly 
raising the general standard and appreciation, but 
acquiring for us no emphatic position in the fine. 
arts of the world. And this is what we are now 
doing. As with sculpture, we began our aesthetic 
career in painting, with a few names, whose un- 
derstanding and feeling of art were in advance of 
their power of execution. It is only sufficient to 
name Allston, Cole, Trumbull, and Sully, to con- 
firm this assertion. While much scientific pro- 
gress has been made since their time, there has 
been no gain in the spirit or comprehension of art 
Landscape is still the popular theme. Durand 
and others practiced their art in a dry, mechan- 
ical, literal manner, which soon became as tire-' 
some as tea-tray decoration. Then came on the 
stage our great spectacular landscapists, of the 
Bierstadt class, who for a time won the popular 
favor, and almost persuaded people that their 
scenic, shallow compositions, were a likeness of 
nature. But although shams abound in America, 
they are not long lived. Another and truer order 
of artists coming after, exposed their fallacies and 
pretence. I shall name only a few as examples, 
on whom the hope of forming an American school 
actually rests, as types of the right sort of study 
and style. There are two classes of these land- 
scapists : those in whom the sentiment of color 
predominates, and those whose expression is rather 
in design, though giving color its due weight in 
composition. Among the former, La Farge and 
Innes, now in Rome, are especially conspicuous 
for an intense idealism, the former bringing to the 
surface the inward life, or an introspective insight 
into the proper sentiment of the object, and the 
latter delighting the eye with a full symphony of 
richest effects of nature's material aspects in mxsses 
of rich, warm color. But the style of the artist of 
this turn of pencil is more or less one-sided, and 
strongly tinctured with the individualism of the 
man. Indeed, it appeals to us more by this 
quality than by its purely artistic capacity. This 
latter is better represented by men of equally 
strong individuality, but who concentrate their 
strength on representing nature exactly as she ap- 
pears under her best guises, independent of any 
emotions or idiosyncracics of their own minds 
reflected through the chosen facts, other than a fine 
taste and sympathy in choice, and a nice detec- 
tive power in extracting nature's best moods. 

There was recently a landscapist, who lived 
eight years in obscurity in Rome, often so pinched 
by poverty as to be on the verge of starvation. He 
was an uncompromising, independent thinker, of 
clear eye and judgment, solitary, and abiding his 
time, determined not to disclose himself until he 
had acquired the skill in reproducing the facts and 
effects he coveted, the while slowly but surely 
forming a sound style of landscape art, of great 
beauty, power, and truth, resplendent with the 
subtle harmonies of nature.and .variety in unity of 
her forms and tints ; a man who would have 



